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NEW BOOKS REVIEWED 

FICTION 



The Miller of Old Church. By Ellen Glasgow. New York : Double- 
day, Page, & Co., 1911. 

Among the established novelists of our country Ellen Glasgow easily 
stands in front rank. None of the modern inducements to gain popularity 
by lowering her own fine standard of what the novel is and should be have 
corrupted her. Her work has been astonishingly steady and serious and 
each new novel has shown in some way an advance upon the earlier work; 
a new beauty of style, a wider philosophy, a saner grasp of living, or a 
profounder knowledge of the human heart. 

In The Miller of Old Church we note two sources of strength and charm. 
First a more fluid and easy narrative. There is never a sense that invention 
has run short and been forced. The narrative moves simply, but surely 
and inevitably; characters are true to themselves and show temperamental 
integrity, and the knowledge of humanity is surer, deeper than ever before. 

There is no exaggeration in saying that what Thomas Hardy has done 
for the folk of the south of England Ellen Glasgow has done for Virginia. 
She is steeped not only in the soil and landscape, — other writers have 
matched her here, — but in the humanity that grows on that soil. 

We have a wonderful picture-gallery in The Miller of Old Church, and to 
begin with the very first there stands Adam Doolittle, a worthy study to 
set beside Hardy's " Sammy Blare " or " Granfer Cantle." Old Adam 
appears in the first chapter, and his ready and complete philosophy of life 
comes out at once in his warning to the stranger that if he persists in 
going as far as Jordan's Journey "thar's the bars to be pulled down an' 
put up ag'in." Nowhere else except on Virginia soil would this question of 
bars be of so great moment, but where the blood runs so sluggishly and 
effort is so difficult it is a matter of import. No wonder when young Adam, 
" a dejected-looking youth of fifty," informs his father that he found the 
bars already down he responds : " "Well, they hadn't ought to have been. 
Bars is bars, whether they be public or private, an' the man that pulls 
'em down without puttin' 'em up ag'in is a man that you'll find to be 
loose-moraled in other matters." And again he says : " I'm too old at my 
time of life to take up with any opinion that ain't pleasant to think on, 
an' when all's said and done pure murder ain't a peaceable and comfortable 
kind of thing to believe in when thar's only one Justice of the Peace an' 
he bedridden since Christmas. When you ax me to pin my faith on any 
p'int, be it for this world or the next, my first question consarnin' it is 
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whether that particular p'int happens to be pleasant. 'Tis that little small 
argyment of mine that has confounded Mr. Mullen more than once when 
he meets me on equal ground outside the pulpit. ' Mebbe 'tis an' mebbe 
'tisn't ' as I remarked sociably to him about the matter of eternal damna- 
tion; but you can't deny, can you, suh, bein' outside the pulpit an' bound 
to speak the truth, like the rest of us, that you sleep a long sight easier 
in j'o' bed when you say to yo'self that mebbe 'tisn't." A perfectly de- 
lightful character-study from beginning to end is old Adam, with his in- 
digenous wit, his true wisdom of the soil — " when it comes to crops or the 
weather I'm firm fixed enough in my belief, but in matters of religion I 
hold with the onsartain " — to the last scene in Bottom's Ordinary where old 
Adam expounds philosophy to his son : " Human natur' is generally made 
with a streak of foolishness an' a streak of sense, just as fat an' lean runs 
in a piece of bacon. That's what I say, an' I reckon I ought to know, bein' 
turned ninety." He is a masterpiece of portraiture as wonderful in kind, 
as true to life as Ghirlandajo's picture of a grandfather with a wart on his 
nose and a glance as tender as the blessed Virgin's. 

Old Adam is the finest portrait in the book, but Solomon Hatch and 
Betsy Bottom of Bottom's Ordinary, Sarah Revercombe, with her flowers 
and her sharp tongue, her stoic sense of life, and tenderness to the grand- 
parents, are almost as fine; and Angela, that egoist and despot, who by 
virtue of physical frailty and transparent loveliness goes through life riding 
the wave of other people's sacrifices, is a very remarkable bit of observation, 
while for hard pathos there are few bits of portraiture equal to Aunt 
Keziah. The main story is concerned with the love of Molly Merrywether 
and Abel Revercombe, but the background of humanity in which the two 
chief actors are set is so fascinating as to lure one over and over again to 
the minor figures. For the first time we feel that an American novelist may 
come who shall stand equal to Hardy. Miss Glasgow has a like eye for 
landscape, a deep sense of the interplay of soil, climate, and character, 
as deep a probe for the human heart. She has, too, as witness the pages 
dealing with the death of Jonathan Gay as full a philosophy. These pages 
are written with a poetic and strangely mystical sense of the wholeness of 
all existence. The death of Reuben is reminiscent of two earlier books — 
namely, the wonderful end of "Waldo in The African Farm of Olive 
Sehreiner and the death of Morrie in Alice Brown's Rose McLeod, but 
the death of Jonathan is a piece of writing which we should be at a loss 
to find equaled elsewhere. Miss Glasgow began as a novelist with the 
publication of The Descendant before her twenty-first year. She has pro- 
gressed steadily, producing a novel each second or third year. We feel that 
in this, her ninth book, she shows herself a worthy successor to Thomas 
Hardy, as able and as profound in her own field as he was in his. 



The Long Roll. By Mary Johnston. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1911. 

It was told that when Mary Johnston's first novel was published a young 
professor handed it to another, saying, " If you want some fun here's a 
dime novel well written." Miss Johnston began, indeed, with the novel of 
adventure and she was nothing if not prolific of them. " A thrill a page " 
was another of the gentle advertisements of one of her first books. In re- 



